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IHATEVER may have been the 
origin of government, the end 
of it ſhould eonfeſſedly be the happi- 
neſs of the people who are to be the 
ſubjects of that government: and that 
happineſs is moſt effectually promoted 
by ſuch a conſtitution of laws and or- 
der, as will tend moſt, upon the whole, 
to ſecure to every individual the enjoy» 
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ment of his civil and religious rights, 
thoſe gifts of nature, which no power 


on earth can with juſtice wrench from 
the hands of its poſſeſſors. It is im- 


poſſible to lay down any one particular 


mode or conſtitution of government, 


which may equally be ſuited to people 
of all nations and countries. In diffe- 
rent periods of national advancement, 
from imbecillity to extenſive dominion, 
from poverty to affluence, from virtu- 
ous morals to diſſolute manners; in 
different climates likewiſe, where the 
genius and diſpoſition of the people 
give ſo very different turns to their 
ways of thinking, different forms of 
government muſt neceſſarily be eſtab- 
liſhed. It has indeed generally hap- 
pened, that in a ſeries of years, by 
continual obſervation on the effects of 
diverſe political appointments, every 
nation yes at length found out, and 
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patiently ſubmitted to that ſtate of ſub- 


ordination, which was deemed beſt 
fitted for the purpoſes of its eſtabliſh- 
ment, and ſeemed beſt calculated for 
general good. It were needleſs to en- 
ter into the hiſtories of other countries 
to prove theſe truths. The conduct of 
thoſe wiſe and diſintereſted patriots, 
who brought about the Revolution 1n 


our own kingdom, ſufficiently convince 


us that the conſtitutional government 
of this country was at length ſettled in 
ſuch form and on ſuch principles, as 


by reflexion on paſt times, and by ex- 
perience of paſt evils, were judged to 


promiſe the moſt perfect and moſt dur- 


able happineſs both to the King and 


people. Sufficient care was taken on 


the one hand to ſupport his dignity and 
 Prerogative; on the other, a proper 
jealouſy was ſhewn for maintaining the 


rights and privileges of the people. 
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And that neither the King on one ſide, 


nor people on the other, ſhould in- 


fringe each others power, the Lords 
were as a mediating body, intended to 


watch both, and to check both, if in- 


temperate in the.uſe of what belonged 
to them. A government formed on 
ſuch principles was the admiration of 
philoſophers, the envy of all neigh- 
bouring ſtates. It continued in its vi- 
gour during the reign of King Wil- 
liam, but began to decline in the ſuc- 
ceeding reizn. Indeed, it could not be 


conceived that a Stuart would be active 


in preſerving a conſtitution entire, by 
which Royal Prerogative was ſo much 
limited. At length came a King, whofe 
family was bound in gratitude to fa- 
vour the people: and there is every 


reaſon to imagine he would have 


ſpurned at the idea of undus influence, 
had not his throne been ſhaken under 


him 
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ES 
him by the dark and inſidious machi- 
nation of the Pretender's partiſans. It 
was their continual endeavours to recall, 
If poſſible, the Stuart family, which 
forced Sir Robert Walpole to begin the 
ſyſtem of bribery and corruption, a 
ſyſtem in itſelf diſgraceful to the man- 
ners of the people, in its effects injuri- 
ous to public liberty. The practice be- 
gun by Sir Robert has been uniformly 
purſued by ſucceeding Miniſters, with 
an exception only of one unparallelled 
Stateſman in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent reign, and of him who is now the 
Prime Miniſter, It is of national concern 
to conſider the conſequences of this 
practice, and to point out ſome method 


by which ſanity may be reſtored to 
the conſtitution. 


It is a doctrine held by ſome politi- 
Clans, that the euthanaſia of our con- 
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ſtitution muſt be an abſolute monarchy. 


Now there are but two poſſible ways 


by which abſolute monarchy can be 


eſtabliſhed in this country: the one is 


by force of arms, the other by the cor- 
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ruption of the Commons betraying to 
the King's Miniſter the liberties of the 


people. No King will be able to eſtab- 


liſh his monarchy by force of arms, ſo 


long as the Commons are pure and un- 
corrupt; for as it reſts with them to 


vote ſupplies, it will be in vain for the 
King to raiſe a great army, which, 


without the conſent of his Commons, 
he « cannot maintain a ſingle day: and a 


bouſe of purely uncorrupt Commons 
will ever look on the military with a 
jealous eye, and make them as dependent 


as poſſible on the people for their very 


ſubſiſtence. Abſolute monarchy, there- 
fore, can never be brought about by 
force of arms in this country, ſo long 


as 
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as the Commons are uncorrupt: the 
only means then by which, ſuch a. 
ſtretch of prerogative could be effected 
and confirmed, muſt be the corruption 
of the Commons, treacherouſly ſelling 


their conſtituents. _ If there 1s reaſon 
10 ſuſpect that majorities in the Houſe 


of. the Commons have been gained by. 
corruption, be the queſtion. what it may; 
if there is room to imagine that a cer- 
tain Miniſter ſupported himſelf, in car- 
rying on an unpopular war, by no other 
means than by bribery, direct or indi- 
rect, then, my countrymen, your liberty 
is in danger. But I addreſs not this to 
the abject and ſervile, to men who are 
devoid of public virtue; you are not 
my countrymen ; zit is to thoſe who re- 
tain principles of honour and juſtice, 
to thoſe who love their country and are 
anxious for its civil and religious free- 
dom; : it is to, theſe, I ſay, your liberty 
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is in danger, if not immediately, yet it 
is ultimately. A Miniſter'buys a Mem- 
ber of the Commons; this Member 
finds his being in the Miniſter's pay a 


lucrative poſt; he chooſes not to looſe 
it, and therefore at a diſſolution of 


Parliament, offers to his conſtituents a 


ſum of money for the continuance of 
his ſeat. A corrupt Borough ſells itſelf 
to the Member, the Member ſells him- 


ſelf to the Miniſter, and whether right 


or wrong, for or againſt the intereſt of 


his conſtituents, votes as he is bid. 
Now if there are many Boroughs who 


ſo ſell themſelves, and many Members 


who ſo eraffic for their votes, then is 


the Houſe of Commons proportionably 
leſs the ſupport of the liberties of the 
people; but it was intended to ſupport 
thoſe - liberties in the firſt inſtance ; 
therefore every deviation from the ob⸗ 
ject of i its inſtitution is criminal, and 
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1 
demands 2 preventive correction apply ed : 
in due time. A reformation of Parlia- 
ment muſt be the ſalvation 'of your 
freedom. You will be told that ſuch a 
reformation is ee but conſider 


theſe few points: F 


y "© 15 it not abfürd that core Calle, 
or Old Sarum, thould ſend as many 
members to Parliament as | Briſtol for 


inſtance 1 


2. Is it not repugnant to every idea 
of liberty, nay, is it not arbitrary in the 
higheſt degree, for any one man, be 
he Lord or Common, to hold up his 
finger only, and bid the ſervile conſti- 
tuents of his Borough vote according to 
his direction, on pain of utter ruin to 
himſelf and family? No inſolent Vizier 
in deſpotic Turkey can be more op- 
preſſive, than thoſe tyrants who com- 
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pel their tenants = dependents to vote 
as they order them, in ſpite of their 
averſion to the candidates. 8 And what 
are the | perſons whom theſe wretched 
voters are forced to ſupport? Not men 


7 : % 


endeared to them by birth, by alliance, 


by vicinity; but eaſtern plunderers, or 
northern emigrants, or political adyen- 
turers ; 'F men totally unknowing of their 
conſtituents, and unknown by them, 
Yet, ſurely, according to the reaſon of 


things, repreſentatives ſh ſhould be con- . 


42 


neareſt and deareſt ties 6f fetptich and 
intereſt. Should this tyranny be ſuf- 
fered in, a country, which calls itſelf 
free? Is there no ſpirit, of reſentment 


and indignation 3 in the boſoms of Eng- 
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mineering preſumption? 15 this your 
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liberty, and will you patiently ſubmit 


et 3 


90 ſee your fellow-countrymen diſgrace 
ing 
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eing the names of free · born Britons, at 
the return of every election! But 
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3. Does it not ſhock every "binking 
man, that fo. many thouſands ſhould 


perjure themſelves at. every getieral 
election? 1 truſt, a ſenſe of N 


g. 11 


for the name of God, and en of 
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an oath, is not Jet | ſo far effaced 


your hearts, that you can view, ſuch a 
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ſcene of blaſphemous Profungtipn "ih — 


out horror. 5 
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It will be replied, that if 2h is fo 
much corruption and ſo much perjury 
among the bulk, of the pe ople, a re- 
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formation ounded on principles of vir 


tue will be ineffectual. By parity 


* n 


of reaſon, if the "bulk of IT, 

were. infected with the i” 80 1 
would be a vain undertaking to begin 
© medical proceſs, by which thoſe. who 


C 2 are 


1 
Are for doteged might be preſerved 
untainted, and many of thoſe who are 


ſick mig ht be relieved, I am ready to 


grant, as far as the falſe reaſoners chooſe 


ito $0» that the people are void of pub- 


He virtue; but then 1 will retort on 


chem, that this very. argument is the 
"molt; powerful one which can be pro- 


Tuces, i in order to ſhew the neceſſity o of 


taking ſome mieaſure to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of corruption before it becomes 
general, My own heart and expe- 
rience tell me, there is yet much ge- 


nerous and dilintereſted zeal for the 
Publie good remaining. in many of my 


Sounttymes. "Cheriſh, their ardour, and 
excite in others a laudable emulation of 
Public ſpirit, if yo can 'by virtuous 
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| ,Motives, | if not, by. cutting off every 


poſſible method by which either a 


candidate may bribe, or a conſtituent 
be bribed. Deſtroy the boroughs no- 


toriouſly 


i Me, 
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torioully corrupt, add to the counties 
and large towns more members, extend 
the right-of voting to copyholders and 
ftockholders in counties, and to all 
houſekeepers- in towns; and limit the 
duration of Parliament to the term of 
three years. The conſequences of ſuch 
an alteration would be, that the con- 
ſtituents would be ſo numerous as to 


render all attempts to bribe entirely 
abortive, becauſe the virulence of cor- 
ruption could not ſpread itſelf ſo ſuf- 


ficiently wide, but what the majority 
of voters muſt ſtill be under no undue 
influence; and if th duration of Par- 


liament was for no longer than three 


years, it would not be worth while for 
a repreſentative to purchaſe a ſeat in a 


Houſe, where there was no certainty of 


his indemnifying himſelf before ano- 
ther diſſolution would take place, and 
he muſt then have recourſe to the ſame 
expence 


14 } 
expence again to be reinſtated | in his. 
ſeat, Add to this, that your. members. 
will be much more dependent. on you, 
and of courſe. more attentive to you 
and your. intereſts, the oftener they are 
obliged to ſolicit for your free votes. 
According to the preſent ſyſtem, if the 
members of a borough honour their 
conſtituents with one annual viſit, it is 
deemed a great favour, a mark of con- 
deſcenſion truly, adequate to all the 
ſervices which the burgeſſes can poſ- 
fibly confer on them. Conſidering. the 
connexion, which, according to the 
right of things, ſhould ever ſubſiſt be- 
tween the conſtituents and repreſen. 
tatives, this inſolent diſreſpect and in- 
attention of members. to their boroughs 
ought to excite the indignation of ge- 
nerous minds. Every man who liyes 
in a free country ſhould have ſome 
ſhare of laudable pride; ; a pride, I 
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mean, which ſhould {rindi him ſpurn 
at the idea of being deſpiſed” by the 


very perſons who derive honours and 
emoluments from their being members 
of Parliament, and who could not be 


ſach but by the votes of their con- 


ſtituents. Burgeſſes and freeholders, 
in ſhort, electors of every denomi- 
nation, are naturally inclined to treat 
their members with reſpect, and even 
with regard, if honeſt and upright in 
diſcharge of their important duties: 
the repreſentatives therefore need not 
fear that they would degrade their 
dignity by more frequent intercourſe 


with the people they reſpectively repre- 
ſent; the contrary would be the con- 


ſequence; they would gain the con- 
fidence and affection of their people, 


that only ſure ground on which po» ular 


_ dignity can be founded. Nothiag 
therefore derogatory from the reſpect 
due 
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due to repreſentatives is meant by 
obliging repreſentatives to have recourſe 
more often to their conſtituents for 
their ſupport; it is intended only that 
no one member ſhould immediately 
after his election think himſelf inde- 
pendent of his borough for ſeven years 
to come. Members thus negligent and 
regardleſs of their conſtituents, can 
ſcarcely be ſaid to be repreſentatives 
of people with whom they carry on 
little or no connexion. The general 
wWiſhes of the people at large would 
certainly be more truly ſignified, and 
more fully expreſſed, were their mem- 
bers more frequently brought down to 
mix among them, and to collect their 
general ſenſe on matters of great im- 
portance, of national concern. But 
the very reverſe is now the caſe; for 
members vote to ſerve their own inte- 
| reſts, and then take pains to bribe a 
| majority 
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majority of their conſtituents into An. P 
approbation, or at leaſt a tacit aſſent, 


; to the propriety of their conduct. But, 


were the right of voting extended in 


towns to all houſekeepers, there cer- 


tainly would be numbers in every place 


repreſented; who. -wold be inflüknded 
by no other conſideration than thät bf 


publie good, and who would comment 


or. diſapprove of *their' members con- 


duct, accordingly as it merited either 


applauſe or cenſure? The approbation” 
of ſich Would indeed redbund to the 
credit of repreſentatives it would ahi-+ 
mate their gen enerous minds to purſue 


With ſteady firtnneſs rand unbiaſſed in- 
tegrity thoſe meaſures which were 
really conducive to the welfare of the 


nation Whereas, in the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, the welfare of the ation is 
too often the laſt thing conſidered, the 
ow of the honeſt is diſregarded, the 

D fawning 
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fawning adulation of cringing merce- 
naries is. extorted from creatures wha 
dare not but flatter, even whilſt i in their 


hearts they muſt condemn, their 


N 


It is naturgl to can that W 
pains will be taken to fruſtrate the 
endeayours of thoſe who wiſh to re- 
form Parliament; but, People of En- 
gland, are you to conſult your own 
ſecurity, or the intereſt of about five 
hundred in the Houſe of Commons 1 7 
Are you to provide for the genera] 
liberty, or are you to reſign all inte 
the hands of men who will fell you 

to another branch of the legiſlature, 


3 thereby give that branch more 
power n it ought to have con- 


Wendy with Neu good? 
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Fou will be told, that it is true 


there are ſome abſurdities in the pre- 


ſent mode of repreſentation, but they 


are grown venerable by long uſage. 
It is by ſuch language that men of 


indolent and debauched minds excuſe 
themſelves from undertaking any mea- 
ſures that will require ſome labour in 


planning and executing. A drowſy 


inactivity has ſeized on the ſpirit of 
this country; it enervates the vigour 
of patriotiſm, it checks the ardor of 
enterpriſe : we prefer deſtruction with 
eaſe to reformation with ſome degree of 


trouble. Venerable abſurdities is a 
contradiction in terms; every thing 


abſurd is contemptible. Beſides, the 
abſurdities in repreſentation cannot be 
deemed venerable, for they are in their 
immediate effects, and even more ſo in 
their future conſequences, prejudicial to 
that freedom of the people, which the 

D 2 ____ Houſe 


3 

Houſe of Commons; ſhould. preſerve 
inviolate, In matters of , indifference, 
ſuch as cuſtoms and faſhionable regula- 
tions, abſurdities may be permitted, 
may be neceſſary; but in politics, no- 
thing abſurd can be ſalutary; therefore 
remove theſe abſurdities of repreſen- 
tation, which the ſoft debauchee calls 
venerable, which the active reformer | 
calls deſtructive. 


N 
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I Vat will be told, that the fortunes 
of many families depend on the ſale 
of boroughs , at the general elections. N 
f recall my words no, let us hope 
chat! no member in either Houſe is as 
yet ſo hackneyed in the ways of cor- 
ruption, as to dare to make this an 
objection to a reform, or to avow 
(what however is the truth) that ſuch ; 
{ſcandalous traffic is carried on. You 
need not be told this; you hear of 
it 
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it in common converſation; you feel 
the baleful effects of it. Would 1 


then that thoſe who have theſe bo- 


roughs to ſell, ſhould be ſo ,materially 


Injured as to be robbed of them? In 


ſtrict juſtice, the authors and abettors 
of ſo infamous a trade ought to be pu- 


niſhed ſeverely; and it is falſe com- 


paſſion to ſpare. ſome. few rich raſcals, 
when the public - welfare muſt ſuffer 
by ſuch ill-timed lenity. But to ob- 
viate all objections ariſing from this 
head, to ſhew that nothing injurious is 


in any degree intended to any one indi- 


vidual in the kingdom, let Government 
pay an equitable price to every holder of 


ſuch borough, as an indemnification for 


3 


ſure public liberty could be more effec- 


the loſs of it: ſurely, if by ſuch a, mea- 


tually ſecured, it would be worth while 


to purchaſe ſuch an object, and at the ex- 
Pence even of many thouſands of pounds. 
h You 
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You wilt be told; that the people 


have been always moſt clamorous for 
liberty, when their liberty has been 


leaſt in danger. This is fallacious; 


and many have been led to draw falſe 
concluſions from this aſſer tion. The 
very reverſe of it is the truth, viz. the 
people have been always moſt clama- 
rous for liberty, when their liberty was 


moſt in danger; and it was from 4 


ſenſe, an experience of the Gadget, 
that they were rouſed to be clamorous, 


Men of ſenſe and moderation ſubmit 


chearfully to juſt government; but 
when the law of the nation muſt give 
way to the will of the court, when Af. 
bitraty pleaſure takes place of legal ap- 
poititthent, it is then they exert themſelves 
in defence of their rights. What excited 


the Barons to demand the Great Char- 


ter, but the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
—_ John? Whence originated the 
| petition 


4 23: 
petition of rights, and Haheas Corpus, but 
from the abſolute neceſſity by which, 
the people were forced to be * vigilznt, 
in order to ſtop the engrmities of pre- 
rogative? Was it not the arbitrary I. 
| potiſm of that cryel and weak tyrant; 
James the Second, which rouzed the. 
people to expel him, and to gain the 
Bill of Riglis from the Prince of Oranget; 
And was it not the tegdency of Queen 
Anne 8 Miniſters to extend the preron. 
gative, which occaſioned the new. Prax; 
viſions inſerted in the A of "Settlement, 
for the better ſecuring of laws and li- 
berties ? The periods i in which all theſe. 


conceſſions i in favour of the people were, 
made, were preceded by tyrannous op- 
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preſſion: it was that plies ae 
compelled the people to ſtand up as one 
man, in order to ſuppart their natural 
birthrights, which they ſaw endanger- 
nor is there dy æra in the Englith. 

hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, wherein the people have been 
clamotous for liberty, unleſs there had 


autecbdently been evident marks of a 


deſign in the crown to encroach enor- 
mouſly on that liberty. It is true the 
| people when combined always have, 


#18 alway$'ſhall obtain proper ſecurity. 
of their indefeaſible rights; but then 


| they nevet have, or will combine, with- 


out ſüfficient reaſon for ſo doing, with 


cut juſt cauſe of alarm aud, 1 poo d for- 
te public geod. 
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eu will be told, that innovations 
are dangerous. They are "ſo; and on 


that very ground it is that we found ths” 
_neeeſſity of a'reform-in Parliament. It 


is not we who innovate, it is they 


who would overturn the equilibrium of 


power, by throwing too much from 
one branch of the legiſlature into the 
ſeale of another. Our With i is to pre 
95 : 3 ſerve 
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ſerve the conſtitution entire, as ſettled 
at the Revolution: they are the inno- 
vators who aim at ſapping the founda- 
tion of our conſtitution as then ſettled. 
We would have King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, three bodies, diſtin& : they are 
the innovators, who would confound 
the three orders, by joining any two 
againſt the other one, and thus deſtroy 
the level of the juſt balance. , We 
would have the people in real en 
a part of the legiſlature; it is their 
ancient birthright to enjoy this privi- 
lege: it is they are the innovators 
who wiſh to ſteal away this birthright, 
who by ſubtilty contrive to have the 
voice of the People abſorbed in that of 
the King. 


My Countrymen, the conſtitution of 
this country is King, Lords, and Com- 
mons ; a conſtitution this, gained at 

OO; length 


ſ. & ] 
length by the wiſdom, valour, firmneſs, 
integrity, intrepidity of our anceſtors. 
It was purchaſed with blood; it was 
bought with the price of all things 
valuable to them. Be zealous to main- 
tain that form of government, which 
the prudence of your forefathers knew 
to be the beſt, which their determined 
ſpirit * e eſtabliſh. | 


The gorerhment of a ——— is 
8 and oppreſſive; that of an 


ariſtocracy is productive of more op- 


preffion, of jealouſies, and eternal fe- 
ditions: a der ocracy is ineonſiſtent, 
diforderly, and feeble. That is the 
beſt form of government, which will 
moſt effectually ſecure the liberty of the 
ſubject from licentiouſneſs and confuſion 
on the one hand, and from tyrannical 
oppreſſion on the other. A due tempe- 

rament of the three. forms juſt men- 


tioned 


(2 1 
tioned is beſt calculated for that pur- 
poſe. Limit the power of the monarch ; 
make the nobles ſo connected with 
-the people, that they can have but one 
common intereſt ; admit the people to 
give their aſſent to every law which 
is to bind them; and make not only 
che people, but the nobles, and even 
the monarch himſelf, as much bound 
to obey the laws as the pooreſt ſubject: 
nay, teach the monarch, that the mo- 
ment he violates a law, he has for- 
feited the compact between him and 
his people, and is amenable to any court 
of juſtice, or at leaſt to the nobles and 
repreſentatives of the people. A con- 
ſtitution formed on theſe principles, 
as it makes but one general good, muſt 
above all others be beſt ſuited to pro- 
mote general happineſs, the very eſſence 
of which is civil and bie liberty. 
Such a conſtitution was our's at the Re- 


L 2 yolution, 
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volution, and ſuch it will be again if 


you ſtand forth with firmneſs and una- 
nimity in reforming the growing influ- 


ence of corruption, the tendency of 


which is to ſtrengthen the hands either 


of the ' monarch or the nobles, and of 


courſe to weaken the power of the 
people. Unleſs you can be ſo loſt to 
all common ſenſe, as to ſuppoſe that 
eight millions of people were formed 
to be oppreſſed by the two other parts 
of the legiſlature, dare to. aſſert your 
rights of having free and independent 
repreſentatives, of preſerving that or- 


der, which allotted is you in the legiſla- 


ture, diſtin, entire, uninfluenced.— 
Yet in this and every national concern 
be wiſdom your guide; let nothing be 
done that may wear any appearance of 
unruly violence. Let your counſels be 
ſerious; let your reſolutions be well and 


prudently conceived ; execute your re- 


ſolutions 
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Clutions Se unſhaken ſteadineſs in 


ſuch manner as may be conſiſtent with 
12 855 . and public happineſs. 


owe thing "I is ſubject to de- 
cay. The body politic no leſs than the 
natural body is injured by length of 
years, and from time to time requires 
a healing hand. The period is come, 


mation 1s loudly called for; it is ſeaſon- 
able, it is neceſſary, to eradicate from 
the Houſe of Commons the evils of cor- 
ruption, evils which are diſgaceful to 
national virtue, which a are fatal to po- 
pular freedom. | 


ie 


when the work of reparation and refor- 
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